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Editorial — 



Our Choice 



TN A COMMENCEMENT address delivered at Lehigh University Feb- 
1 ruary 6, 1949, Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, used as his title 'Science and the Spirit of 
Man.' The speech is reprinted following this item, on Page 16. 

Mr. Lilienthal seemed to imply that we still have the power to de- 
cide whether or not we shall continue to use the machine, or discard 
it. And he raised the question as to whether the machine and tech- 
nology are 'good' or 'evil.' Either point is fundamentally fallacious. 
The probability is that, at this 



technologically advanced stage, 
if man were suddenly to be de- 
prived of the machine he would 
perish in large numbers. The so- 
cial mechanism is so intricately 
interwoven and so dependent up- 
on high energy conversion for its 
operation that man has come to 
be incompetent to survive without 
it, except in certain low-energy 
areas of the world. It is particu- 
larly so in highly industrialized 
areas like ours. The machine is 
here to stay as long as man him- 
self survives. 

To say that any material, im- 
personal object is either 'good' 
or 'evil' depends upon the aims 
of the operator and the ends 
achieved. If machines are oper- 
ated to produce the things man 
needs or wants, and used to dis- 
tribute those things for the gen- 
eral welfare, the results can be 
only 'good.' It is when they are 
operated primarily to achieve a 
differential advantage for an in- 
dividual or a group at the ex- 
pense of others, and particularly 
when that advantage is achieved 
through war, destruction, and 
waste, that the results are said to 
be 'evil.' 

The problem that faces man- 
kind is how long the 'right' of in- 
dividuals to acquire any form of 
differential advantage at the ex- 
pense of society can continue. 



Here in North America the fact 
that we have now achieved po- 
tential abundance through tech- 
nology raises the problem of dis- 
tribution of that abundance, 
which cannot be accomplished 
under any system on the basis 
of value and price. For a short 
time only we still have the oppor- 
tunity to make some choice, but 
only a choice as to the means of 
transition into another method of 
social operation that will provide 
for the distribution of our abun- 
dance. 

Social change is inevitable. If 
war comes, it will be because, in 
the effort to retain their differen- 
tial advantages, those now in 
control of our technology shall 
have involved themselves in re- 
actionary efforts to hold back so- 
cial change. The only alterna- 
tive is the abandonment of the 
system of operation which makes 
such a course possible and the 
adoption of a method of opera- 
tion that will allow the full devel- 
opment of technology in the in- 
terest of our citizenry as a whole. 

It is not the machine and tech- 
nology which 'hold a real threat 
of enslavement and frustration 
for the human spirit.' It is the 
present methods of control over 
them. When the differentials 
have been removed and their re- 
currence has been made impos- 



sible; when technology is used to 
lift man to the universally high 
standard of material well-being 
that is thus possible, then, and 
only then, can he begin to grow 
'spiritually' and 'culturally.' When 
this has been accomplished here 
in North America, then, and only 
then, will we be in a position to 
help the rest of the world to gain 
a higher standard of living. As 
long as prosperity for our citizens 
is possible only through war or 
the threat of war, man certainly 
cannot g r o w spiritually, and a 
large part of our population will 
continue to exist in its present 
condition of malnutrition, ignor- 
ance, and frustration. 

If technology is allowed 
to 'yield a harvest of bitter fruit,' 
as Mr. Lilienthal suggests, it will 
be because we, in our arrogance, 
have dared to interfere with the 
logical progression of events 
which has decreed social change 
for all mankind, everywhere; be- 
cause we have failed to recognize 
or admit that any alleged 'supe- 
riority' we may have demon- 
strated is due primarily to a more 
fortunate geographical locale and 
a more or less fortuitous timing in 
our historical development. The 
so-called 'methods of democracy' 
have brought this nation to the 
brink of a depression which is so 
threatening that our 'leaders' are 
searching frantically for a way 
out. It is only the sheerest pre- 
sumption that insists on inflicting 
on the rest of the world the estab- 
lishment of the same methods of 
operation that have brought us to 
this sorry pass. 

Yes, the machine and technol- 
ogy can lift mankind to a level of 
material well-being which will 
serve as a firm foundation on 
which to build a culture and civi- 
lization that will reach to spirit- 
continued on Page 16) 
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Technocrat 



Becoming a Technocrat 

If so many people are taking their time and money to support Technocracy 
it warrants your attention. Technocracy's method of attaining the end prod- 
uct of a Technocrat is scientific. It is a clean break with the Price System 
educational technique. 



IT HAS a different atmosphere, perhaps, than 
anything that you have experienced previ- 
ously, this Technocracy meeting. Here you 
are to listen to a lecture on the information an 
acquaintance of yours has outlined briefly. 
There seemed, at the time of the discussion, to 
be something concrete for a change in an organ- 
ization's approach to the problem of war, depres- 
sion, social problems, and this much discussed 
problem of resource conservation. 

Ushers guide you to a seat with a not un- 
friendly, but rather detached attitude. It leaves 
with you the idea that these Technocrats are do- 
ing you a favor by holding this lecture, and that 
you are not doing them a favor by coming to 
hear it. Presently, after preliminary explanation 
of what the 'Question' and 'Expression of Inter- 
est' Cards are to be used for, the Chairman of 
the Meeting introduces the Speaker of the eve- 
ning. 

IT'S DIFFERENT 

Dressed in Official Grey, an Authorized 
Speaker for Technocracy mounts the podium. 
The half-expected high-flown oratory of the poli- 
tician does not descend upon your ears. Instead, 
a carefully prepared dissertation on the problems 
which confront the American people holds your 
rapt attention. You have never heard anything 
to compare with this presentation. It seems al- 
most as if for years you had been viewing the 
difficulties of America through a movie camera 
which was badly out of focus. Now there is be- 
ing presented a concise outline of the basic rea- 



sons for the general condition of maladjustment 
in this Continental area, as seen through t h e 
eyes of the scientific world. And, typically, 
through the efforts of engineers and technicians 
in Technocracy, a solution to the problems pre- 
sented has been provided. It makes sense, once 
the problems are understood in a general way, 
and understanding is necessarily general when 
you have viewed the staggering magnitude these 
problems represent. 

In the Question Period some of the missing 
parts of the picture fall into place for you. The 
Speaker explains in a clear manner the ques- 
tions the audience asks him about Technocray. 
This whole Organization is amazing. 

If Technocracy is correct in its analysis, some- 
thing drastic is going to happen in North Amer- 
ica, unless Americans 'get the lead out of their 
pants.' You see your initial job as being one of 
investigating Technocracy. Certainly if so many 
people are taking their time and money to sup- 
port Technocracy it warrants your attention. The 
speaker has momentarily opened the door to the 
scientific world to you. It is closed now, with 
t h e conclusion of the lecture. Whether it re- 
mains so permanently is entirely up to you. In 
your case, the compelling force with which the 
problems discussed have been brought home to 
you is the motivating factor for further investiga- 
tion. Personnel at the lecture provide you with 
a Membership Application Form, which you fill 
out and turn in. You are now on your long jour- 
ney to becoming a Technocrat. But you have 
had enough of Technocracy to mull over for one 
evening. 
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As you study the Organization, the tremendous 
scope of the information in Technocracy becomes 
known to you. Here is thirty years of scientific re- 
search. Naturally, first attempts to explain what 
you have heard and read about Technocracy are 
feeble and incoherent. It is only by conscious ef- 
fort that you begin to assimilate the pattern of in- 
formation which the Technocrats have drawn for 
you. The Official Publications from Continental 
Headquarters, the Study Course book and Study 
Classes provided by your local Section, the Field 
Publications, and additional lectures and conversa- 
tions with fellow Technocrats are the means at 
your disposal to begin to understand the purpose 
and objective of Technocracy in being in existence. 

What you have already come in contact with in 
the way of information is sufficiently intriguing to 
whet your appetite for more of Technocracy. There 
follow many evenings at home pouring over the 
Publications of the Organization. Many more hours 
are spent in the Section discussing various aspects 
of the points which are not quite clear in your 
mind. Gradually, more of the picture shapes up in 
an understandable manner. You feel that you now 
have some comprehension of the gigantic scope of 
America's difficulties, insofar as explaining them 
to someone else is concerned. Therefore it is your 
duty to enlighten your friends and acquaintances, 
and whoever else may be within reach. This pe- 
riod may well be the most trying in your Techno- 
cratic career. 

COLLISIONS WITH STUPIDITY 

You lash out at anyone in your proximity, with 
no thought given to the fact that Technocracy is 
science, and thus is often foreign to those with 
whom you try to discuss its analysis and solution. 
These first headlong dives into social inertia leave 
you bewildered, and a trifle shaken. Why can't 
the public understand as you feel you do? Wise- 
acres and 'profound thinkers' more often than not 
tie you up in knots. But this sort of thing is good 
for you. It either makes you withdraw from the 
fray, or it forces you to sew up the holes in your 
discussion. More study is the answer. You are 
realizing now that study is an endless thing. And 
through study you learn facts about human be- 
havior. 

Earliest head-on collisions with social stupidity 
you have experienced are now recognized as hav- 
ing had little constructive value, other than broad- 



casting the name of Technocracy. (This end you 
learn to accomplish in the future without an undue 
expenditure of energy.) The discussion, you pres- 
ently learn, must be directed toward persons who 
indicate an ability to comprehend the significance 
of what Technocracy is saying. 

It is further discovered that when discussing 
Technocracy every Technocrat must be accurate, 
as accurate as science, which he is representing. 
It must be understood that accuracy end clarity in 
dealing with Technocratic information make mere 
Members for Technocracy. 

The pace of the educational program of Technoc- 
racy is regulated by the state of affairs in this Con- 
tinental area and in the world. This fact is made 
clear to you when you apply yourself to the study 
of science. As conditions of a social nature grow 
steadily worse, more pressure is applied to Tech- 
nocracy for information. A new Member may find 
it hard to reconcile himself to the necessity for 
carefully planned procedure. You want everything 
to happen at once. It takes time for you to discern 
exactly where the scientific method ends and poli- 
tics begins. There is no room for politics in Tech- 
nocracy. There is no room for compromise with 
the Price System. The present state of physical de- 
velopment of North America precludes utilization 
of any part of Price System concepts. It may be in 
this respect that Technocracy is best distinguished 
from any other social movement in North America. 

Of paramount importance is the fact that the 
analysis and synthesis of the Organization are not 
founded upon a view for accomplishing social re-, 
formation. What is considered 'justice' and 'equal- 
ity' and other intangible 'democratic' terms so 
widely used is not the concern of Technocracy. It 
is not with antipathy that Technocracy views the 
Price System. The inequalities in the distribution of 
physical wealth must be considered as nothing 
more than an outgrowth of conditions inherent in 
the system. 

Technocracy Inc. is carrying on an educational 
program in an effort to make as large a portion of 
the population as possible aware of what is caus- 
ing the Price System to reach a point of absolute 
ineffectiveness, and what can and must be done to 
prevent the occurrence of a state of complete dis- 
integration of our society in North America. That 
is the central purpose of Technocracy's existence in 
the Price System structure. You arrive at this un- 
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derstanding attitude by careful observation and 
study. 

As a thinking person, you probably recognized 
before investigating Technocracy that the Price 
System method of operation had about gone to its 
limits. It then follows that, if the Price System can- 
not do the job of functioning successfully to distrib- 
ute the abundance of goods and services provided 
by technology in North America, a superior energy 
technigue must be instituted in its place. On this 
premise Technocracy's concept projected for the 
New America, being exclusively scientific, is dia- 
metrically opposed to Price System thought and phi- 
losophy. Scientific facts are ruthlessly exact and 
uncompromising. 

Carryovers of our philosophical ideas, where 
they have been applied to the physical means 
whereby we live, are invalidated by technological 
development. Technocracy has succeeded in split- 
ting the tangible away from the intangible, the pon- 
derable away from the imponderable, and the 
physical away from the metaphysical. These dis- 
tinctions are imperative if you are to use the scien- 
tific method in isolating physical problems. Beliefs 
and opinions are worth nothing when there are 
facts to deal with in solving problems of a material 
nature. 

YOUR THOUGHT PROCESS CHANGES 

As an individual you are aware now that you 
are undergoing a complete reconstruction of your 
thought process. Technocracy's method of attain- 
ing the end product of a Technocrat is scientific. It 
is a clean break with the Price System educational 
technigue. 

These points and many more you make use of 
in the journey toward understanding Technocracy. 
You are no longer just one of the herd; nor are you 
subjected to the criticism directed at the high tide 
of social ignorance extant today. 

As reported by the Everett Daily Herald of April 
21, 1949, Joseph M. Tewinkle, of Spokane said, when 
speaking before the British Columbia Teachers' 
Federation and the B. C. Parent-Teachers' Associa- 
tion at Vancouver, B. C, 

'Many (Americans) are frivolous, self- 
indulgent, lawless, irresponsible, bigoted, 
mass-minded, social and political ne'er-do- 
wells, who know little and care less about 
the state of the nation,' but they consider 
themselves 'good citizens.' 



With this foundation of fundamental understand- 
ing, you have removed yourself from the above 
category. You should be filled with a feeling of 
self-satisfaction by having shown that you are a 
thinking American, making an effort to understand 
and to show others the way to understand the prob- 
lems of North America. You are on your way to 
becoming a well-informed Technocrat. Thus you 
have proved yourself to be a loyal and responsible 
citizen of North America. 

—Harry Briggs, 12247-1. 

The 'Engineers' 

Revolution 

(The following item appeared in JUDGE, May 28, 
1932. Except lor certain details which refer to spe- 
cific conditions of that time, it is as applicable to- 
day as it was in 1932. The fundamental problem is 
no different. The 'doc' has given us a couple of 
shots in the arm to 'fix' us up temporarily, but we 

are still in 'bad shape,' only it's worse now.) 
* * * * 

STRANGE currents are running in the roiled na- 
tional stream. Some day history may declare 
that while an engineer 1) sat in the White House 
fighting against political revolution, it was suddenly 
discovered that an actual revolution had been 
brought to pass, by the engineers themselves. We 
may at this moment be on the verge of the most 
paradoxical of all revolutions, in which a dis- 
tracted people says to the technologist, 'You did 
all this damage' and, in the next breath, 'So we put 
society in your hands to repair.' 

It has become fashionable to lay the blame for 
our current woes on the capitalist system. It has 
become fashionable, too, to look toward Russia or 
Italy or Mexico, 2) to wonder whether comfort might 
not be found in another social system. But we be- 
gin to hear it said that we may soon be forced to 
try a new conception of governance, one wholly 
new and wholly American. 
The reasoning goes like this: 

We have in this country ten million unemployed 3). 
We have been brought to this crisis partly by 
the vicious vagaries of prices and the profit system, 
but mostly through the achievements of technology. 
Machines have taken the places of men at an in- 
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credible rate. Even during the depression the de- 
signers have been furiously practicing their devil- 
ish magic. The assertion is made on high tech- 
nical authority that even if we should return now to 
the bustling industrial activity of 1928, only half of 
the present unemployed could be put back to 
work 4). 

We have got to face the fact that this depression 
is no mere turn of the business cycle, that this ter- 
rifying lack of employment is not a temporary 
emergency, but is technological, is a permanent 
problem. We may witness the spectacle of the 
number of unemployed rising to 25,000,000. 

The Ford factories are already obsolete. Plants 
are now being designed where machines will turn 
out vast guantities of goods with only a single man 
in the whole building to tend them. And as yet the 
technologist has hardly begun to do his stuff; only 
in rare instances has he been allowed to put into 
operation the knowledge he already has. 

A SHOT OF SOMETHING 

Viewed in this light, the Russian Five-Year Plan 
is but a great blundering to-do over an outworn 
technigue, all our political philosophies are but chil- 
dren's fairy stories, our traditional economic theo- 
ries are but savage superstitions. 

An economist said recently this nation is acting 
like the man who went to the doctor and said, 
'Doc, I've been misbehaving. I'm in a bad shape. 
I want to go to a party next Friday night. Can you 
fix me up?' The doctor replied, 'Maybe. But what 
you ought to do is to change your whole regimen 
for a year, go on a diet, get lots of sleep and exer- 
cise, reorganize your home and business life, make 
a new man of yourself. If you don't, you'll be 
dead at the end of a year.' And the man replied, 
'We'll talk about that some time. All I'm interested 
in now is getting in shape for that party next Fri- 
day night.' The doctor gave him a shot of some- 
thing — and he didn't even get to the party. 

For two years this country has been interested 
only in getting to a prosperity party, just around 
the corner. It hasn't got there yet. It may if it 
takes a shot of the right thing 5). We believe that 
a certain degree of fixing up can be accomplished 
by means of a great program of public works. 

For the long pull, however, there is nothing for it 
but economic planning on a national basis and for 
a long term of years, complete, drastic, fearless. 
Because such planning has to do with work and not 



money, with the balance of consumption and pro- 
duction, it will never be dons by either politicians 
or bankers. Because it is strictly a technological 
job, it can be done only by the engineers. The so- 
cial scheme they may offer will borrow little or 
nothing from other times or other lands. It will 
grow out of our own American soil — literally so, for 
its base will be the conditions created by our nat- 
ural resources. It will rely upon continental self- 
sufficiency. It will discard all theories of foreign 
trade, tariffs, international exchange, imperialism. 
It will be a new nationalism. It will abolish unem- 
ployment and provide universal security. It will 
shorten the hours and years of toil and at the same 
time lift higher yet the standard of living. 

Such is the promise of what Mr. Howard Scott 
calls 'technocracy,' as distinguished from autocracy 
and democracy. It's the newest thing on earth. It 
is hard-boiled, and it is offered on a take-it-or-leave- 
it basis. And it sounds to us like the only revolu- 
tion worth talking about, the only kind that holds 
any hope of success on this American continent, be- 
cause it is a logical expression of the peculiar ge- 
nius and special endowment of America. 



1) Herbert Hoover — really a mining promoter, 
not an engineer. 

2) Today, there is no 'new system' in Italy or 
Mexico, and it is no longer fashionable to look 
toward Russia. 

3; And we are approaching it again, with alarm- 
ing rapidity. 

4) This prediction was proven correct in 1937. 

5) It did— World War II. 



UNIVERSAL RASCALITY 

THE PREDETERMINED FUNCTION of this (Price 
System) mechanism is to make the world 'safe' for 
a system of legalized, institutionalized theft and 
sal rascality in its human instrumentation is an ab- 
solute necessity. Every needed device for ensuring 
this universal corruption has been cunningly pro- 
vided for in the design of the mechanism. There 
is no possibility for any man, no matter who he is, 
to escape the condition and status of rascal, except 
by voluntary starvation. Far from condemning this 
design and function, one is Josf in admiration for 
fhe consummate skill v/ith which man has locked 
himself in such a frap. 

— Technocrafic America. 
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fldhesives Grow Up 



Through modern technology industrial research has made it possible to sup- 
ply a suitable adhesive to meet any specific need. More than 2500 different 
adhesives are being manufactured today. 



NYONE past middle age today can doubtless 
L — remember back to the early days of this cen- 
- 1 - tury when if a job called for an adhesive 
one had only a very limited choice. For an ordi- 
nary little job you could use mucilage from a sticky 
little bottle, or flour paste, the latter either raw or 
cooked, but made at home for the job. If it were 
a job of mending furniture Dad was called on to 
get out his little glue pot and heat it up in hot wa- 
ter on the back of the kitchen stove, and woe be to 
the person who tried to use the mended article too 
soon! 

Later on it was possible to get 'iron glue' in bot- 
tles also, and flour paste acguired the more im- 
pressive name of 'Library Paste' when it was pre- 
pared with a preservative, scented, and put up in 
bottles for store sale. Then too, one could buy the 
new rubber cement, which was good only until the 
solvent evaporated, so that most of the tube gener- 
ally dried out and you had to buy a new one for 
every job. 

Today the picture is very different indeed, for 
there are literally thousands of adhesives and more 
are being developed almost every day. Whereas 
in earlier times they were used chiefly for making 
furniture and mending broken articles, today ad- 
hesives are designed specifically for bonding to- 
gether parts and materials in original manufactur- 
ing of articles of all kinds and sizes. Even in large 
construction jobs they are important, as new types 
of architecture are made possible through the use 
of large laminated beams. 

Glue manufacture is as old as civilization itself, 
having been commonplace in Egypt 3,000 years 
ago. King Tut's furniture was stuck together with 
glue. Glues are made from bones, hides, blood, 
etc., with glycerine added to make them more flex- 
ible. Other natural adhesive products are wheat, 
soybeans, milk, fish, tapioca, and corn. Perfume 
is used frequently to make them smell better. 

Over the past decade or so a whole new line of 



synthetic adhesives has been developed from such 
raw materials as coal, limestone, petroleum, air, 
and water, and this has developed into a tremen- 
dous industry in itself. According to the Wail 
Street Journal of May 15, 

Synthetic adhesives are now available 
that have the flexibility of rubber and the 
strength of rivets. They will set in seconds 
instead of the minutes or hours required with 
their old-fashioned counterparts. There's 
even a synthetic glue . . . called 'Scotch- 
Weld,' that isn't sticky, yet makes a bond 
stronger than any of the materials it unites 
except metals. 
The recent spectacular rise in the adhesives in- 
dustry has been due chiefly to the synthetics. One 
type of these, the phenolic resins, first used about 
1930, has had a phenomenal growth. Since 1939 
the use of synthetic rubber adhesives has quadru- 
pled, says the Wall Street Journal, and another 
class of synthetic resins, the ureas, is now used ex- 
tensively in making furniture. One of the big mak- 
ers of this kind of glue, the Plaskon division of the 




Cafeteria at the Boeing Aircraft Co. plant in Seat- 
tle. This beautiful, spacious building measures 212 
by 220 feet and is constructed without supporting 
pillars. The huge laminated beams which support 
the roof are made with one of the new adhesives. 
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Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio, has 
recently completed a survey showing 83 percent of 
all furniture manufactured in this country today 
contains urea glues. Ten years ago, none was used 
in furniture. 

Adhesive manufacturing is responsible for many 
modern miracles in better products and lower costs, 
in such diverse lines as automobiles and lead pen- 
cils, tiling, draperies, and harmonicas. 

Brake linings on the 1949 lines of Chrysler and 
Chevrolet cars will last 50 percent longer than the 
ones on 1948 models because they will be bonded 
to the metal instead of riveted. Conseguently they 
will last until they wear down to the brake shoe 
instead of having to be renewed before they wear 
to the rivets. This will result in a saving of mate- 
rials and also labor costs. 

Pencil leads held in place with new adhesives 
will not loosen and fall out. 

A new synthetic ru b b e r adhesive enables a 
worker to set three times as many ceramic tile in 
an hour as is possible with mortar — and one pound 
of the new adhesive will set as many tile as 50 
pounds of mortar. This saving in weight is a sig- 
nificant item in high buildings. 

A synthetic adhesive makes possible the use of 
a new plastic wallpaper which can easily be 
washed clean of lipstick, grease and crayon marks. 
Ordinary wheat paste wouldn't stick the plastic to 
the wall. An 'unwoven' drapery fabric that looks 
and feels like ordinary fabric is made by passing 
cotton and rayon fibers between two rollers that 
impregnate them with a synthetic adhesive, stick- 
ing instead of weaving the fibers into cloth. The 
drapes come in damask and floral patterns and can 
be washed and ironed like ordinary cloth. 

ADHESIVE SAVES TIME 

Cost of producing harmonicas was reduced 35 
percent by using adhesives instead of rivets to at- 
tach the metal plates to the center section, at the 
Harmonic Reed Corp. of Philadelphia. The drop of 
86 percent in assembly time makes it possible for 
the American product to compete with European 
harmonicas made with cheap labor. There was 
also a sharp drop in 'rejects' under the new pro- 
cess. 

According to the Journal, adhesives produced 
from synthetic and reclaimed rubber helped make 
possible automobiles with all-steel bodies. Other 
types of glue wouldn't stick to steel. One of the 
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The huge modern plywood industry would be im- 
possible without adhesives. 

first applications was for sticking a felt pad to the 
car top, preventing your auto from sounding like a 
dishpan. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
even makes an adhesive from synthetic rubber that 
keeps sacks of flour from coming unstacked in box 
cars. It is sticky enough to prevent their skidding 
off the pile, yet not tacky enough to bond the sacks 
together. 

The Wall Street Journal gives another interesting 
example of new processes applied to an old phase 
of operations: 

The new synthetics can be set or hardened 
with heat. This cuts production time and re- 
duces costs. Take the task of putting labels on 
bottles — with ordinary paste the fastest ma- 
chines stuck on 240 a minute. With ordinary 
paste there was the problem of getting the ad- 
hesive mixed in the morning and wiping ex- 
cess paste from the edges of the label. But 
now the New Jersey Machine Corp. of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., has worked out a process and ma- 
chine to stick up to 360 labels a minute — and 
there's nothing to mix or to clean from the bot- 
tles. The paper on which the labels are printed 
is coated with a synthetic adhesive. It doesn't 
get tacky until heated. The machine heats the 
labels, then blows them onto the bottle. 
There have been many reports of the use of elec- 
tronic heating in the application of glues in the 
manufacture of plywood, particularly in the elec- 
tronic 'nailing' of the layers before bonding with 
heat. The Bell Machine Co. of Oshkosh, Wis., pro- 
duces a machine which shoots high freguency elec- 
tricity at the glue in certain joints, hardening it by 
changing its molecular structure. Animal glue 
would melt and run if subjected to the same heat. 
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B. F. Goodrich reports that an automobile manufac- 
turer has cut production time by using electronic 
curing equipment to glue a plastic knob to the win- 
dow glass on one of its models. Company officials 
say the bond is stronger than the glass itself. 

Swift & Co. is said to make 2500 different adhe- 
sives, 200 of which are in regular production. They 
rcnge in price from 5 cents to one dollar a pound. 
An increasing proportion of the modern adhesives 
is synthetics, the consensus among glue men being 
that it amounts to 10 to 15 percent. But demand 
for the older types has increased too. Animal glue 
production now runs around 150 million pounds per 
year, with a sales value of approximately $35 mil- 
lion. The Journal says there are hundreds of uses 
of animal glue, ranging from sticking the tips on 
matches (animal glue is the only known variety 
that will produce enough porosity so a match won't 
explode when you light it) to holding the granules 
on sandpaper. About 15 firms make animal glue. 

Cardboard boxes, corrugated paper containers, 
postage stamps and food packages all require 
vegetable adhesives. Glue made from soy beans 
is one of the most important kinds for plywood 
manufacture. Around 10 million pounds of casein 
giue and about 15 million pounds of fish glue are 
made annually. 



Thus it is seen that what was once a mere inci- 
dental cf manufacture and repair has today become 
a big industry in itself. As in many other lines, in- 
dustrial research has made it possible, through 
modern technology, to supply a suitable product to 
meet any specific need. 

While the new industry itself has made many 
new jobs, the effect in the long run is to eliminate 
a great many man-hours, not only in the various 
lines where the new adhesives are applied to save 
time, but also in those related industries which are 
abandoned or reduced because the new methods 
supplant them. For instance, the use of the cheaper 
paper carton and packing box for shipping has 
written finis for the wooden box factory, while ex- 
press tape for packaging, and scotch tape for clos- 
ing cellophane bags, etc., must have cut down the 
manufacture of string and heavy cord very greatly 
— to say nothing of the time saved by eliminating 
their use. 

So the trends develop, and technology brings us 
ever nearer to that condition of actual abundance 
through high energy-conversion which even now 
dictates that we must abandon every artificial con- 
trol factor that is interfering with social change and 
the distribution of the abundance we can create. 

— Lucy L. Barnes. 



Parasites 



The increasing degree of social instability so apparent in our economy today 
should be sufficient warning to the people of this Continent that conditions 
are changing and that a new method of social operation must be installed if 
we are to go on as a major power. 



'Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs 

to bite 'em; 
The little fleas have smaller fleas and so, 

ad infinitum.' 

WE USE this familiar little rhyme because it 
seems so appropriate in the introduction 
of our subject — 'Parasites.' Technocrats 
have frequently been asked where all the man- 
power is coming from in order that our functional 
sequences, in a Technate, will be manned 24 hours 
a day, yet employ the working population only 



about 16 hours a week. The answer is that a vast 
portion of our population today is engaged in tasks 
that have no social significance or usefulness what- 
soever — tasks that, in a Technate, would be elimin- 
ated altogether. These millions of our population, 
now parasites on the social body, will simply direct 
their energies into more socially useful channels. 

We don't pretend to know how many are em- 
ployed today in occupations that serve no socially 
useful purpose, but there must be millions of them. 
They are found in a variety of professions, among 
all ages and in both sexes. There are the lawyers. 
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sucking their living from the litigation arising over 
our 'property rights' and through law-suits over fi- 
nancial matters. There are advertising men en- 
gaged in nothing more important than inducing 
you to buy from one firm in preference to another. 
There are the countless thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, employed in various financial institutions 
such as banks, stock and bond houses, insurance 
companies, loan companies and the like. There is 
the army of salesmen going from door to door in 
every city in the land, peddling everything from 
razor blades and pencils to machine tools and en- 
cyclopedias. 

There is another army of accountants, bookkeep- 
ers and clerks whose combined salaries far exceed 
the salaries of technicians operating the services 
which, under the rules of a Price System, make 
their jobs necessary. It is said that it costs more to 
collect the fares on the New York Subway system, 
and to maintain the elaborate accounting proce- 
dure, than it does to actually operate the trains. In 
any large city we can stop in at the municipal 
power plant and see a mere handful of men sup- 
plying the city with light and power while, in the 
accounting offices, we find hundreds of men and 
women busily engaged in sending out bills and 
taking care of the multitudinous details involved in 
collecting the money. 

LAWYERS ARE MADE HAPPY 

When the Taft-Hartley Bill became law, some 
wise-cracker remarked that it would be 'Hell for 
labor, purgatory for business and paradise for the 
lawyers.' And the litigation which has resulted 
from this bill bears this out. But litigation is what 
the legal profession lives on and so a large num- 
ber of lawyers have been made very happy. 

The financial racket can easily prove to be one of 
the best sources of personnel for the various func- 
tional sequences of a Technate. Many, of course, will 
be automatically retired because they will be over 
45, and the remainder can very easily be trained in 
useful functions for which their physical and men- 
tal capacities fit them. Certainly there will be no 
place for the parasitic activities of finance in the 
functional operation of a Technate, yet many of 
those now engaged in these enterprises may fit 
very nicely into the statistical departments of the 
various sequences. 

One of the greatest wastages of manpower to- 
day is in the field of selling. The salesman per- 



forms no socially useful work and his sole objec- 
tive is to chisel an order before a rival salesman 
beats him to it. One has only to observe the pro- 
cession of these parasites as they make their daily 
calls in almost every line of business. Almost every 
printing establishment receives the attention of five 
or six different paper salesmen and a like number 
of ink salesmen, besides any number of representa- 
tives of specialty houses selling anything from 
tweezers to aprons to equipment. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

The food business is another example. One 
salesman could conceivably take care of the re- 
quirements of the average-sized market very easily, 
but no, there must be a representative from each 
competing food product company and so the man- 
ager must interview each of them in turn. Let us 
suppose that early in the morning Salesman No. 1 
arrives to pick up his order for the day. He greets 
Mike, the manager, with a cheery 'Good Morning!' 

'Morning, Mike. How's tricks?' 

'Oh, hello, Frank. You're up early, aren't you?' 

'Yeah, got to beat those other birds to the punch. 
Got anything for me today?' 

'Well, I dunno. Wait'll I take a look. MMm-m-m, 
let's see. Getting low on bologna. Better send me 
a couple sticks. And send me another of those 
meat loaves I got last week. Might send another 
stick of liverwurst, too. And I guess that's about 
all.' 

'O.K., Mike. By the way, we're offering a spe- 
cial on French Mustard this week. How about put- 
ting you down for a case?' 

'Nope, not today, Frank. Got plenty for a while. 

'You're the doctor! But you're missing a good 
buy. Well, thanks for the order, Mike. It'll be on 
the truck in the morning. Be seein' ya.' 

'So long, Frank.' 

A little later Salesman No. 2 will show up and 
Mike, being a good guy, and realizing they all have 
to make a living, will give him a small order, too. 
Perhaps there is a little diplomacy in Mike's policy 
of keeping them all happy, because who knows, in 
possible days of shortages, perhaps one of them 
may be in position to do him a good turn — it is 
standard procedure in this Price System. Anyway, 
Numbers 3, 4 and 5 also get to share in Mike's 
largesse and each goes away with a small order. 
Altogether, these orders would make one fair-sized 
order, but then only one bright young man would 
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be made happy. This way there are five. And 
the other four probably have wives and kids to 
support, too. 

The food business has its specialty salesmen, 
too. And before long another young, well-dressed 
salesman calls on Mike from the America Dry Corp. 
and sells him a couple of cases of White Star gin- 
ger ale. Later yet another sells him a case of Blue 
Rock ginger ale. And so it goes all day. The 
Dutch Cheese Company's truck delivers the daily 
order of cottage cheese in the morning and in the 
afternoon their salesman calls and takes another 
order for cheese. It would have been a simple 
matter for the driver to have written down in a 
note book, 'McMurty's, 1017 California Ave., 1 doz. 
Vi lbs. American cheese,' but then another bright 
young man would be out of a job. 

YOU PAY THE BILL 

We complain about the high cost of living, par- 
ticularly of food, but here is one of the main rea- 
sons for that high cost. Yet, as we have indicated, 
it is not only in the food business that this applies. 
The only thing a salesman accomplishes is to in- 
crease the cost of distribution which, of course, is 
passed on to you, the consumer. Yet we cannot 
blame the salesman. He must make a living some- 
how and in our present inefficient and obsolete 
form of society he makes it in whatever way he 
can. The fact that he is a parasite is nothing to 
his discredit. He is only one of millions who are 
in the same class simply because the Price System 
breeds parasites in its operation. As newer and 
better automatic machines are installed, those whom 
they displace will be forced into the ranks of these 
parasites simply because there is no other place 
for them to go. But in a functional society today's 
salesmen can guite probably find a place in which 
they can serve society in some really useful ca- 
pacity. 

America must prepare now for the social change 
that is fast approaching. That change will not be 
merely a reshuffling of our present system. It will 
not result from the election of a third party, or from 
any of the other shifts of power that have occurred 
in the past. This will be the first fundamental 
change in the history of the world — the first clean 
break from the Price System method of operation. 
This change is possible only on the Continent of 
North America and in this area it is imminent. Con- 
ditions that make possible the operation of the Price 



System are rapidly being swept away, as science 
and technology steadily increase our potential 
abundance, while, at the same time, they are elim- 
inating human labor as a major factor in produc- 
tion. This change in the conditions under which 
we live makes inoperable our entire Price System 
economy, since this economy demands the main- 
tenance of scarcity and a high degree of employ- 
ment of human labor. Only by these means can 
we maintain for a while yet the values of a Price 
System and, at the same time, distribute sufficient 
purchasing power so that the products of industry 
may be obtained by those who need them. 

The increasing degree of social instability so ap- 
parent in our economy today should be sufficient 
warning to the people of this Continent that condi- 
tions are changing and that a new method of so- 
cial operation must be installed if we are to go on 
as a major power. Unless we are able to clean up 
our own back yard, it is not likely that we will be 
able to bring order out of chaos as far as the rest 
of the world is concerned, even if we should be in- 
vited to do so. And so it is imperative that North 
Americans study the design of social operations 
that must soon be installed if we are to save our- 
selves from the disastrous effects of social chaos. 

Do you know what social chaos can mean on 



MY TWO CENTS WORTH : 

Uncle Zeke says our politicians shouldn't 
be spending so much of our money frying 
fo feed and protect the people who were 
fighting us in the last war, and who cost us 
so many billions of dollars and killed so 
many of our young men. 1 think he is right. 
I don't see why we should look after the 
German, Italian, and Japanese people just 
because we licked them in the war. We 
should just come home and let them worry 
about themselves. If we don't do that, they 
might lick us in the peace. We are sure 
lucky we didn't fight China or India; one 
victory like that and we would be sunk. 
As it is, we don't have to worry about what 
happens to them. But, maybe, we are sunk 
anyhow; because conditions in our own 
country don't look so very good just now. 
Anyway, I don't think we should talk about 
starting another war until we get our ene- 
mies from the last war off from our backs. 

— I ma Moron. 
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this Continent? Do you realize what can happen 
on a Continental scale if we permit this Price Sys- 
tem to run its course until it ends in complete col- 
lapse, with the almost certain cessation of our pub- 
lic utilities? Here is a very minor example of what 
can happen under those circumstances. On August 
9, 1947, the town of Blythe, Calif., learned what 
chaos could mean. Here is the report that appeared 
in Southern California papers: 

A storm which washed out a transmission 
line tower near Niland early today brought 
a complete power failure to the Palo Verde 
Valley and forced living conditions back to 
those of the frontier days. The power fail- 
ure stopped all coolers and refrigerators in 
an area where temperatures of 112 and 116 
are common. Many business establishments 
closed for the week-end, and restaurants 
struggled to feed citizens attempting to dine 
out because they couldn't \cook on their own 
electric ranges. The city's water supply was 
being maintained late tonight by pumps run 
by gasoline engines and the sewage dis- 
posal system was being kept clear by use 
of a limited auxiliary source of power. How- 
ever, city officials warned that if this auxili- 
ary power tailed, it would be necessary to 
stop the water pumps and leave the city 
without wafer in order fo prevent overfJow 
from the sewage tanks from flooding the 
streets. 

IT £AN HAPPEN HERE 

You think it couldn't happen on a Continent- 
wide scale? Well, it can — and it will unless we 
take steps to avoid such a disaster. And if it does, 
it will be useless to call on the parasites — the sales- 
men, the politicians, lawyers, bankers and book- 
keepers — to save us. They haven't the necessary 
training. The technicians alone can be relied upon 
to prevent such a disaster, but they must have a 
social blueprint from which to work. 

Technocracy offers this blueprint — a social de- 
sign that will place the responsibility for the opera- 
tion of this Continent sguarely where it belongs — 
in the capable, trained hands of the engineers and 
scientists. They are the ones who are responsible 
for the actual operation of the physical eguipment 
of this Continent; they are the ones who can supply 
all functional services. They maintain our vital 
utilities; they build and operate the technology that 



can mean abundance for every North American 
once present interference controls are removed from 
the incompetent hands of the parasites. 

Americans, which do you prefer: the operation of 
this Continent by the functionally capable, or by 
the parasites who, to a very great extent, are today 
hampering that operation and holding back the ar- 
rival of abundance? The choice is yours and upon 
your decision today rests the destiny of America to- 
morrow. Investigate and join Technocracy to make 
your contribution toward the securing of that des- 
tiny. 

— Radio Broadcast Staff, Los Angeles, Calif. 



COVER PICTURE 

ARMY ENGINEERS are slashing a new route for 
railroad tracks to make way for the $33,000,000 
Conewaugh Reservoir in western Pennsylvania, part 
of the nation's largest flood control program. Cone- 
waugh is the seventh in a chain of 13 reservoirs 
and dams designed to reduce flood dangers at 
Pittsburgh, 30 miles to the west. The whole system 
is part of the $1,351,300,000 Ohio River Basin flood 
control program which extends into 12 states. These 
100-foot piers will carry the Bow River Bridge over 
which new railroad tracks will be laid. The old 
bridge is shown intersecting the new piers. 

—Wide World Photo. 

Here is a graphic illustration of the change man 
is bringing about in his own environment through 
exploitation of its natural resources. Obviously the 
old railroad bridge pictured must have been ade- 
guate for the conditions at the time it was built. Its 
many arches provided ample room for the clear- 
ance of whatever floods there were in the river it 
spanned, and it appears to have withstood the test 
of time. But today man must make provision for 
'bigger and better' floods and, of course, more 
speed. Having denuded the land of its timber, he 
must now pay the price in heavy construction costs 
in the effort to restore to some extent the dynamic 
balance of natural forces that is necessary to our 
survival on this Continent. 

While such programs as this are steps in the right 
direction, they are still not enough. The job should 
be undertaken on the basis of an overall design of 
operation on a Continental scale, without interfer- 
ence of any sort by either politics or financial con- 
siderations. Such a program is Technocracy's Con- 
tinental Hydrology, designed to conserve and make 
the maximum use of the waters of the Continent for 
the benefit of the entire population. 

* * * 

Send for our free leaflet, 'A Continental Hydrol- 
ogy.' 
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We Don't Need Price 

BUSINESS as we have known it can no longer 
realize sales adequate to move the growing 
surpluses of modernized production, either here or 
abroad. The wages paid by industry simply will 
not buy the goods. Meantime many of our people 
lack supplies, housing, and jobs. Our resources 
go aglimmering; and dumping more American 
goods into foreign countries already overpopulated 
doesn't solve either our problem or theirs, for we 
at home have literally to pay the freight and feed 
the extra numbers that arise because of our aid. 

In other words, the business way of life is in- 
creasingly unable to handle the situation. The costs 
have become too great, the parasites too many, and 
the wage earners too few. The results breed more 
fascist enemies abroad; for, as in Greece, it is com- 
monly the fascist reactionaries who receive the 
American aid. 

Are you contented when the powers that pull the 
wires to keep this business way of life — this 'free 
enterprise system' — running, contrive to keep us 
citizens and the nation continually in their debt 
while they grab and deplete our resource wealth? 
It doesn't have to be that way, unless you want it 
that way. 

VICTIMS OF PRICE ECONOMY 

Note that these things happen in the realm of 
the Price System. Modern technology, using more 
than 98 percent non-human energy, can produce 
and distribute desired goods and services in ever 
greater quantities but under the Price System they 
cannot be distributed without a price. Recognize 
that rank and file consumers — victims of a price 
economy — are deprived of abundance almost solely 
because 'free enterprise' pits them against one an- 
other on small farms, in unorganized, ineffective 
industries and in small business shops while large, 
controlled industries and cartel trading bleed the 
little fellows of their purchasing power. Since price 
and business enterprise have worked to defeat in- 
dividual and social well-being continuously since 
industry first began, why should you listen longer 
to the lying siren of the business world that tells 
you that business is socially beneficial? Note, too, 
that you are being 'told' by a barrage of expensive 
business propaganda advertising for which you, in- 
evitably, pay the bill. 



We of the rank and file are a five-fold majority. 
Do majority groups control our America? Not un- 
less they are organized and of one mind about their 
main concerns in life. When Americans organize 
and decide to remove the factor price from their 
lives, they can simultaneously, all over the Conti- 
nent, demand that it be done, and from Podunk to 
Washington, the social leaders will hasten to do 
their bidding. Let us reject price, poverty, and 
crime out of our lives by a Continent-wide plebi- 
scite. 

— F. D. Linkletter, 12247-3. 



NOW TO TELL THE WORLD SEATTLE 
IS STILL HERE 

SEATTLE CITIZENS who, after last week's earth- 
cuake, received midnight long-distance telephone calls from 
friends across the continent have a first-hand idea of the 
exaggerated impression that event created elsewhere. 
These solicitous inquirers had the notion that Seattle lay 
in ruins, and their concern for beloved relatives here was 
deep. 

That is the natural consequence of any disaster or near- 
disaster. Thus the Columbia River flood last year, which 
wrought havoc only along the river's banks, and chiefly 
in the environs of Portland, was mistakenly supposed by 
many to have inundated virtually the whole Pacific North- 
west. 

The earthquake's damage was serious enough through- 
out this region, but the fact remains that it was slight 
compared with what often has happened in other localities. 
Seattle, where the quake was as severe as anywhere, has 
the most concentrated population in this entire area. Yet 
damage here was estimated below two million dollars, and 
not one serious injury was reported. The only death in 
this community attributed to the quake was caused by a 
heart attack, which might have been coincidence. 

These are circumstances which Seattle residents should 
take every opportunity to make known abroad. California, 
where earthquakes have been far more frequent and more 
devastating than in the Pacific Northwest, apparently has 
not suffered too much from its bad seismic reputation. Peo- 
ple quickly forget even the most dramatic manifestations 
in the news. 

But it will do no harm to let the rest of the world 
know by whatever means are available that the Puget 
Sound country still rests on solid foundations, and that 
the earthquake hazard here, after all, is relatively slight. 

— Seattle Times, April 18. 

— Local newspaper editors, writing in the service of the 
local chambers of comimerce, must play down re- 
gional disasters: news of that sort may depress val- 
ues and hurt business. 

PRAY TO AVERT WAR: TRUMAN 

WASHINGTON. D. C, May 26 — (AP) — President 
Truman declared today that only through "divine guidance" 
can the world avert war. 

He signed a proclamation calling upon the nation to 
observe Memorial Day Monday with a prayer for peace. 

He asked collective, "nation-wide prayer on the morn- 
ing of that day." — N. Y. Daily News, S-27-'49. 

— Thus, Harry S. Truman, as president of the world's 
most powerful nation, admits his inability to ensure 
the peace and passes the buck to God. 
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This machine turns out attractive packages of to- 
matoes to sell at fancy prices. — Photo by courtesy 
Package Machinery Co. 

PACKAGE WRAPPING machines are used for a 
great many products today to expedite their 
handling and to keep them clean, fresh, and attrac- 
tive. Skillful engineering provides a great variety 
of machines, each individually engineered to han- 
dle a specific packaging problem. They are read- 
ily adjusted for different sized articles and some 
even have self-measuring paper feed with auto- 
matic stops to prevent jams and breakage. An 
electric eye registering device places printed wrap- 
pers accurately. All of these features tend to save 
time and cut man-hours, thus doing their bit toward 
promoting the new era of leisure and abundance 
which is in store for the citizens of North America. 

On the farms practically all of the major crops 
are now mechanized and large farm machines are 



Technology 

Marches 

On! 

being improved from year to year. But truck farm- 
ing still requires a lot of hand labor, largely be- 
cause much of it calls for selective harvesting. How- 
ever, the field handling and the hard digging are 
now mechanized to a considerable degree. 

The picture below shows lettuce being cut and 
then carried on a conveyor belt to the truck for 
packing later under cover, thus protecting it from 
exposure to the sun. 

The carrot digger (right) loosens the carrots in 
the ground so they are readily pulled and laid in 
rows by one crew. Another crew then ties them 
into bunches for marketing. In the coming Tech- 
nate it is most probable that the whole job will be 
mechanized, since there will be no point in measur- 
ing crops in bunches for distribution by 'price.' It 
would be much more practicable to weigh them in 
order to judge the quantity needed. Since we can 
produce all the vegetables needed, there need be 
no restrictions on their use. 




Lettuce requires selective cut- 
ting but its handling and haul- 
ing are mechanized. Power for 
this conveyor is furnished by the 
tractor and the lettuce is hauled 
away by the truck. — Bureau of 
Reclamation photo. 
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COMPOST MADE FROM TEXTILE WASTE 



NEW WOOL-LIKE SYNTHETIC FIBER 



A NEW ORGANIC COMPOST, made from textile 
waste, is about to be pushed in northern markets. The 
product — called Humex — has already been made and sold 
successfully in the South. A series of local plants (will 
be built) in the north to process organic wastes into fertil- 
izing compost. 

The comipost is made by treating waste with hungry 
bacteria, kept alive and busy eating by injection of nitro- 
gen and other gases into the mass as it 'cooks.' The pro- 
cess will work with any organic waste material: cotton, 
jute, hemp, ramie, sawdust. It doesn't cost much to set 
up; $25,000 will furnish a 100-ton-a-day plant . . . the pro- 
cess merely speeds up nature's method of making topsoil. 
The resulting product, spread on a, lawn or field, holds 
water, feeds it slowly into the ground along with the 
chemicals that help plants grow. 

— Business Week, May 7. 



Rock-Cloth Hailed 

LONDON. — Wool made out of rock — long-life wool 
that keeps heat in and rats and mice out- — is the develop- 
ment of scienti ts in Matlock, England. Says Harold 
Fletcher, head of the stone-works where limestone is being 
turned into the cotton-wool-like material: "The life of the 
new product is almost indefinite. We shall begin mass 
production soon, for use as insulation of houses and fac- 
tory heating plants. It not only saves heat, but has a big 
advantage over other insulating materials — rodents don't 
like it." — Seattle Times. 



NEW PROCESS TO CUT PAPER COSTS 

ROCHESTER, N. Y, March 14.— (AP)— Savings of 
about $5.50 a ton in newsprint manufacturing costs can be 
realized through a new pulp process discovered accidentally, 
a Rochester firm says. 

Arthur H. Ingle, president of Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corp. here, announced the process yesterday. It is 
called the "curlation process," he said. No mention was 
made of any immediate effect on the price of newsprint to 
users. 

Ingle explained that the process cuts costs by obtaining 
about 11 per cent more sulphite pulp from each cord of 
pulp wood. The process made newsprint whiter and 
softer, yet gave it increased stretching quality and better 
resistance to tearing and breaking, he added. 

Ingle said that although the process has been confined 
to newsprint, similar savings probably will be possible in 
making other paper products. 



SPINS WELL 

WASHINGTON— (Science Service)— The cotton plant 
asserts anew its claim to first honors in clothing mankind. 
A synthetic wool-like fiber has been added to ages-old 
cotton cloth and more recent silky synthetics of the rayon 
family made from acid-treated cotton Enters. 

The new fiber is made from cottonseed protein, ob- 
tained by alkaline extraction after the last of the oil has 
been removed with solvents. First efforts in this direction 
were unsuccessful because chemical cross-linkages made 
its molecules too "lumpy" for good spinning. 

in the new process the first alkaline extraction product 
is modified with acid, resulting in a solution which ex- 
trudes and spins well. — Seattle Times. 

SPRINGLESS TRUCK WILL BE 
PRODUCED 

TROY, N. Y., April 10.— (UP)— Assembly line produc- 
tion of the Delcar, a light-weight delivery truck without 
springs or axles, will start here late this month, American 
Motors, Inc., said today. 

The truck, weighing only 1,600 pounds and having a 
half ton capacity, is said to be the first to be built with 
independent suspension of all four wheels. 

The plant will employ 150 persons when full production 
gets underway and plans to turn out 500 vehicles this year. 

ELECTRET FREEZES ELECTRIC 
CHARGES 

NEW YORK, March 10.— (Science Service)— Add elec- 
tret to your science vocabulary. It is something in wax 
that is not supposed to exist — but does. Electret is de- 
scribed as an electrical counterpart of a permanent mag- 
net, and it has a decided advantage over magnets for use 
in some instruments because of lightness. 

An electret still "alive" after 12 years is described in the 
current issue of Physics Today, published here by the 
American Institute of Physics, by Dr. Andrew Geniant of 
the Detroit Edison Company. Interest in electrets is grow- 
ing, he said. 

Electrets are made of a special kind of wax in which 
positive and negative charges can migrate while it is soft 
but are somehow frozen in place when it hardens. The 
wax is allowed to harden while in a strong electric field, 
and it retains its charges, if properly handled, for a long 
time. The treated wax carries a permanent positive charge 
at cue surface, and permanent negative charge at the op- 
posite surface. — Seattle Times. 



Carrots are loosened in the 
ground by machine. They are 
then pulled and tied in bunches 
for marketing. — Bureau of Rec- 
lamation photo. 
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LEWIS ORDERS NATION'S COAL MINES 
CLOSED 

WASHINGTON, June 8— (AP)— John L. Lewis today 
ordered the nation's coal mines shut down for a week, 
starting Monday. 

The order to 450,000 hard and soft coal miners was 
frankly aimed at reducing the massive stocks of already- 
mined coal — a 52 days' supply. 

This would tend to help Lewis wrest greater conces- 
sions from the operators in a new contract to replace the 
one expiring three weeks hence. 

"The magnificent production efforts of the mine work- 
ers during the current year have created menacing insta- 
bility in the mining industry," his proclamation to the 
United Mine Workers said. 

"Results are apparent in more than adequate tonnage 
for the domestic and export market; irregular and broken 
working time affecting some hundreds of thousands of men, 



while other mines work steadily; economic inequities af- 
fecting the mine workers; and a general condition of insta- 
bility throughout the whole industry. 

' Inescapably, continuation of this folly will eventuate 
in irreparable damage to our basic industry and the na- 
tional economy." 

He said the shutdown would be a "stabilizing period of 
inaction." 

— It was only yesterday we were being told that 'the 
way to greater prosperity lies in everybody's work- 
ing harder and producing more.' Remember? The 
latest propaganda line, according to a full-page ad 
of June 7, is: 'We are what we are and where we 
are because men have been free here to work where 
they pleased, risk savings, invest hard earned dol- 
lars, plow earnings back, grow, expand, progress — 
and NEVER STOP.' 

Looks as though the wonderful free enterprise 
system must have slipped a cog, doesn't it? 



Our Choice 

(Continued from page 2) 

ual heights as yet undreamed of; but not under the 
Price System. No form of Price System manipula- 
tion can be anything except an interference in the 
road to abundance, peace, and security for every 
citizen. 

As a working proposition, it is not a guestion of 
The Machine versus Man: the machine itself is neu- 
tral and non-moral in its social position. Rather, it 
is a question of how the machine shall be used and 
controlled; shall it be given into the hands of busi- 

* * * 



Science 



SCIENCE and technology were once matters that 
concerned only those with special technical 
knowledge; today they are front page news, 
affecting men's daily lives and daily decisions. 
Whether millions of human beings shall go hungry 
or be fed, shall suffer disease or enjoy good health, 
be condemned to drudgery or use machines to re- 
lieve their toil — more and more such human ques- 
tions are determined by modern technology. Even 
more than this: technology and the machine have 
become central figures in the perilous struggle to 
safeguard the free spirit of man and to establish a 
peace that is a true peace. 
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ness enterprise to be operated primarily for private 
profit or shall it be publicly owned and operated 
for the general welfare? Let this Continent abolish 
its business enterprise and its party politics, and 
we will not have to worry about the 'evil' of the 
machine age. Technocracy has the design for 
bringing the machine into harmony with the human 
needs and wants of North America. The foes of 
abundance are business, politics, and ecclesiasti- 
cism; these are irrelevant and out of place in a high 
energy civilization. Technology is the central theme 
in America's future, and Technocracy is the techno- 
logical social control designed to govern the age of 
machines and power. — The Editor. 

* * * 



The towering place of the machine, of science 
and the technical skills that create the machine, are 
among the dominant facts of the turbulent times in 
which we live. The President's 'new bold program,' 
the activities in our atomic laboratories, the new 
advances in medicine, in the production of food by 
scientific methods, in the design of new scientific 
weapons of vast destructiveness — these and many 
other instances can be cited of the predominant po- 
sition of science and engineering today. And from 
such facts the great issue of our lifetime emerges. 
It is an issue with which you and I and all the peo- 
ples of the world will be at grips, day in and day 
out, for the rest of our lives. It is this: 

THE NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 



and the Spirit of Man 

By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 



Are machines and science to be used to de- 
grade man and destroy him, or are they to be 
used to augment the dignity and nobility of 
humankind? How can men use science and 
the machine to further the well-being of all men 
and the flowering of the human spirit? 
From this issue no one who lives today can es- 
cape. It reaches into the lives of every one of us, 
old and young, rich and poor, you who graduate 
today and you who are freshmen. It concerns the 
housewife, the librarian, the chemist; it must be 
faced by the clergyman, the professor and the phy- 
sician no less than by the businessman and public 
official. For this is the kind of world we live in — 
the world of the machine — and this is the struggle 
of our time. 

AN EVER-PRESENT QUESTION 

Standing always at the elbow of each delegate 
at the United Nations Security Council meetings, al- 
ways present at the conference tables of this trou- 
bled world is this same issue: how is technology to 
be used? Cross the seas and the shadow of this 
question has preceded you — to the valley of Chi- 
na's Yangtze River, to the rising factories of Bom- 
bay, to the oil fields of Iran, the tractor-powered 
wheat farms of the Ukraine. Geography and lan- 
guage differ, but the question and the struggle are 
everywhere in essence the same. 

Men ask themselves: Is our advancing technol- 
ogy good? Is the ever more important machine 
good? Or are they evil? 

To some people modern technology is plainly 
evil. To them the more gadgets the more unpalata- 
ble is life. The more things we produce, the faster 
we can travel, the more complex the machines we 
invent the nearer — they assert — we move to the 
edge of a bottomless pit. They ask: 'Is not scien- 
tific warfare the inevitable fruit of technology? Are 
not ever more devastating atomic bombs the ulti- 
mate proof that modern applied science is a curse, 
an unmitigated blight?' Even great figures are 
heard to say: 'Let us cease learning more of the 
world, let scientists declare a moratorium in their 
ceaseless prying into Nature's secrets.' They are 
homesick for that simple life, before the days 
when man produced so much and knew so much. 
They want to flee. But where and how? They can- 
not say. They cry out against science and the ma- 
chine and call them evil; but their voices are the 
voices of despair and defeat. 



There are others of our contemporaries who have 
an almost opposite view of the machine. You will 
find them all over the world. What they say is 
exuberant and uncritical. 'Of course technology 
is good,' they say, 'for it produces more and more 
things; and isn't production the answer to every- 
thing?' They are usually skeptical of God, but 
they openly worship the machine. 

'Of course the machine is good,' they say. 
'When assembly lines cut costs, when production 
curves are upward or when Five-Year Plans are 
fulfilled — those are the important things; let's not 
agonize over the effect of the machine on the free- 
dom of men.' 

The machine and technology are neither good 
nor evil in themselves. They are good only when 
man uses them for good. They are evil only if he 
puts them to evil purposes. 

The machine can, of course, be so used as to de- 
grade and enslave man. It can be used to exhaust 
the land and with it the human dignity of those 
who live on the land; it can poison the air, foul the 
streams, devastate the forests, and thereby doom 
men and women and children to the spiritual deg- 
radation of great poverty. But it can also open 
wider — and it has so opened the doors of human 
opportunity; it can nourish the spirit of men. Tech- 
nology can be used to eliminate filth and conges- 
tion and disease; to strengthen the soil; to conserve 
the forests; to humanize man's environment. 

MEN CAN BE FREE 

The machine can be so used as to make men 
free as they have never been free before. 

We have a choice — that it seems to me is the shin- 
ing and hopeful fact. If we are wise enough, if we 
follow our democratic precepts, we can control and 
direct technology and the machine and make them 
serve for good. 

I believe in the great potentialities for well-being 
of the machine and technology; and though they 
do hold a real threat of enslavement and frustra- 
tion for the human spirit, I believe those dangers 
can be averted. I believe that through the methods 
of democracy the world of technology holds out 
the greatest opportunity in all history for the devel- 
opment of the individual, according to his own tal- 
ents, aspirations, and willingness to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities of a free man. I believe men can 
make themselves free. Men can direct technology 
so that it can carry mankind toward the fulfillment 
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of the greatest promise for human life and the hu- 
man spirit in all history. 

But this result is by no means inevitable. It is 
equally possible that technology may yield a har- 
vest of bitter fruit. 

More huge cyclotrons and nuclear research are 
not enough. More fine laboratories, more exten- 
sive projects in physical and social research are 
not enough. More use of technology, more facto- 
ries, more gadgets, whether in this country or in the 
undeveloped reaches of Africa and Asia and South 
America is not enough. Those who encourage a 
contrary belief are playing a dangerous game or 
are quite blind to the realities. 

I say to you that unless the applications of re- 
search and technology are consciously related to a 
central purpose of human welfare, unless technol- 
ogy is defined and directed by those who believe 
in people and in democratic and ethical ends and 
means, it could be that the more research money 
we spend the further we miss the mark. It is like 
driving in an automobile that is going in the wrong 



direction; the faster and faster you drive the farther 
away from your destination you will be. 

The guiding of technical activity is safe, in terms 
of the human spirit, only when it is in the hands 
of those, in private business and in public agencies, 
who have faith in the individual human being. It 
is only safe when it is carried on by methods that 
are in furtherance of that faith, and methods that 
insure accountability to the people for the results. 

ONLY A 'MARKET' 

This is not always the case with modern technol- 
ogy. There are times when these matters are con- 
trolled by men who lack a faith in people. People, 
to them, are only a 'market.' They are a market 
to whom to sell new gadgets; a labor market with 
which to make the gadgets; a political market to be 
cajoled and organized and voted and coerced. Tech- 
nical development under such direction will not fur- 
ther freedom or will do so only by accident, by 
sheer coincidence. 

We know what amazing things applied research 
can do to increase the destructive powers of Armies 
and Navies and Air Forces — our own, or a potential 
enemy's. But we still must ask: What can technol- 
ogy do to nourish and strengthen the human spirit? 
What can technology do to safeguard and strength- 
en men's freedom? 

That modern man can completely change his en- 
vironment is a matter of common observation. Per- 
haps as widely known an illustration in other parts 
of the world is afforded by the development in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

In a single decade the face of a region larger 
than England was substantially altered, a region 
comprising parts of seven Southern states. The 
great Tennessee River has been changed: More 
than a score of huge dams make it do what men 
tell it to do. The farming land is changed — mil- 
lions of acres — and the forests and woodlands. 
New factories, large and small, barges on the new 
river channel, and yards building ships; fields once 
dead and hideous with gullies now fruitful and 
green to the sun, secure with pastures and mea- 
dows; electric pumps in farmyards; new local and 
regional libraries; state parks and county health 
facilities — these and many other changes make it a 
new Valley today. The job of development is not 
done, of course — such a task never is — but it is well 
on the way. It is one more demonstration that mod- 
ern technical tools and managerial skill can control 



MY TWO CENTS WORTH 

Uncle Zeke gets awfully disgusted at the 
way the column writers in the papers and 
the commentators on the radio keep trying 
to tell our president and congressmen what 
they should do. He says they are just a 
bunch of 'gossiping old women.' But, I have 
listened to them on the radio and I think 
they are pretty good. They sound so sin- 
cere and honest, and they get so mad when 
anybody does something crooked. They al- 
ways know more about what is happening 
and what is going to happen than our con- 
gressmen do. They even know who is go- 
ing to have babies and, if they know that, 
then they must know everything. I think it 
might be a good idea not to have any pres- 
ident or congressmen and just let these men 
on the radio run the country instead. They 
know a Jot about what should be done and 
everybody listens to them. Besides, their 
sponsors pay their salaries, so they wouldn't 
be so expensive to us as presidents and con- 
gressmen are. 

— Ima Moron. 
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THE NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 



Nature and change the physical setting of our life 
in almost any way we choose — there is the point — 
in whatever way we as a people choose. 

These changes in that Valley — t h e s e physical 
changes — strike the eye. They are unmistakable 
evidence of what can be done. Equally impressive 
are the evidences of increased production of farm 
and factory, of rising individual income among 
people who have suffered under shockingly sparse 
incomes. But most important of all the changes is 
the change in the spirit of the Valley's people. One 
of Alabama's younger leaders described it in these 
words: 'We can write of the great dams .... of 
the building of home-grown industry and of elec- 
tricity at last coming to the farms of thousands of 
farm people in the Valley. Yet the significant ad- 
vances have been made in the thinking of a peo- 
ple. They are no longer afraid. They have caught 
the vision of their own powers. They can stand 
now and talk out in meeting . . . ' And they do! 

The real significance to many observers of what 
has taken place in the Valley of the Tennessee is 
this: This American experiment has fortified confi- 
dence that men need not be chained to the wheel of 
technology. If their purpose is firm and clear, and 
if they insist upon ways and means to make that 
purpose effective, man can use the machine in the 
interest of human welfare and the human spirit. 

A great many men and women from foreign 
countries have come to study the TVA. They have 
come from more than 50 countries, and in particu- 
lar from the technically undeveloped regions of the 
world, and from areas in which unsparing and un- 
wise exploitation threatens their natural resources 
with utter exhaustion. These visitors have not only 
seen new life come to a dying soil; they have also 
seen how a new hope and faith return to people 
living on that soil, have seen men's pride and their 
human dignity strengthened as their soil was 
strengthened. They have not only seen the once 
wasted energies of a great river turned into elec- 
tricity but they have also seen the way that elec- 
tricity has put an end to degrading drudgery in 
tens of thousands of homes. They have seen 
businessmen, farmers, laborers — all kinds of men 
and women — joining together to apply the lessons 
of science and technology to the building of their 
region, and in the very act of joining together for 
that common purpose have seen many of them be- 
come better neighbors, kinder and more generous 
and more cooperative human beings. 



These hundreds of foreign visitors see with par- 
ticular clarity that the new Tennessee Valley speaks 
in a tongue that is universal among men, a lan- 
guage of things close to the everyday lives of peo- 
ple: soil, forests, factories, minerals, rivers. No Eng- 
lish interpreter is needed when a Chinese or a Hin- 
du or a Peruvian sees these products of a working 
technology, sees a series of working dams, or a 
hillside pasture brought back to life by phosphate 
and lime and an understanding of soils. For it is 
not really Fontana Dam on a North Carolina stream 
or a farm in Kentucky that he sees, but a river, a 
valley, a farm in China or India or Peru. 

Because it is an illustration with which I am fa- 
miliar, I have pointed to the Tennessee Valley as 
one bit of American evidence that it can be done, 
that men can use science and technology in the 
interest of the human spirit. It does not make the 
demonstration less relevant that only a beginning 
has been made in that Valley, that the people of 
the Valley realize what a long, long way there is 
yet to travel. And it should surely not be neces- 
sary to utter the warning that no one should regard 
the TVA, or any other one effort in this direction as 
a single way out. The paths are many, and TVA 
is but one of the many moving toward the same 
goal. 

WE CAN CHOOSE 

We have a choice. We can choose deliberately 
and consciously whether the machine or man comes 
first. But that choice will not be exercised on a 
single occasion, surrounded by spectacle and 
drama. We will move from decision to decision, 
from issue to issue, and as I said to you at the out- 
set, you and I and all of us will be in the midst of 
this struggle for the rest of our days. 

We cannot master the machine in the interest of 
the human spirit unless we have a faith in people. 
This is the foundation of everything. The rock upon 
which all these efforts rest must be a deep and 
abiding faith in human beings, which is a faith in 
the supreme worth of life. The machine can only 
add to the dignity and integrity of human existence 
if it is deliberatey used in furtherance of such faith 
in people. It is the purpose for which the machine 
is used, and particularly the methods pursued in 
carrying out that purpose that determine whether 
technology is likely to further human well-being or 
to threaten it. 

Let me restate: We do have a choice. On the 
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one hand, it is clear that science in the hands of 
those seeking arbitrary power over men can make 
us slaves — well-fed perhaps, but more pathetic for 
that fact. On the other hand, it is plain that men 
can use technology and the machine to further hu- 
man freedom and the development of human per- 
sonality. 

How the machine shall be used will be deter- 
mined by choices made by the people. But those 
choices are genuine choices only if the people 
make them with a knowledge of the facts, with a 
knowledge of the alternatives that are open to them. 
The means whereby the people make their deci- 
sions depends upon a sacred and inviolable process 
— the dissemination of knowledge. 

A RECENT DECISION 

One such recent choice was the decision of the 
American people, through their elected representa- 
tives, in favor of civilian as distinguished from mil- 
itary direction of the scientific and technical devel- 
opment of atomic energy. After months of hear- 
ings and extended public discussion, Congress de- 
cided that although atomic energy is of central im- 
portance to the national defense, it also holds such 
broad implications for our health, agriculture, in- 
dustry, education — in short our whole way of life — 
that it must be fitted into the democratic scheme of 
civilian self-government. 

That was an important decision. But many other 
guestions concerning atomic energy are before this 
country today, and many more will arise in the 
months and years ahead. 

These questions concern every last one of us. 
They include such questions as these: What kind 
of Army, Navy and Air Force do we now require, 
in the light of these new discoveries? What are 
safe and what are unsafe methods of international 
control of atomic energy to prevent its use as a sur- 
prise weapon? How extensively should the Amer- 
ican people support medical research in this field, 
and similar reasearch in nutrition and in increasing 
the production of food by novel methods opened up 
by these new developments? What should be the 
place of private corporations in this brand-new 
technology, an industry that unlike anything the 
world has ever seen before was a giant at birth, 
and wholly government-owned? How do the peo- 
ple see to it that our universities and research insti- 
tutions shall remain free of Government or military 
control when it is necessary that such vast sums 



for research and development be provided to them 
by the Federal treasury? How can the people see 
to it that narrow politics and pork barrel methods 
are kept strictly out of this essential secrecy with- 
out drying up the very well-springs of scientific and 
technical advance, which flourishes not in secrecy 
but in openness and free discussion? 

These questions are manifold. The answer, the 
decisions, will affect directly the future well-being 
of the 145 million stockholders in this atomic enter- 
prise, that is the people of the United States. They 
will indeed affect every human being on the globe. 

Those decisions to be genuine democratic deci- 
sions require facts in the hands of the people. In- 
deed facts and the dissemination of knowledge are 
the very foundation of self-government, are the very 
foundation of any effort to direct technology toward 
the protection of the free spirit of man. 

Because of its military aspects and the present 
unhappy international situation, it is not possible 
to make the whole atomic energy field subject to 
public scrutiny. But as we on the Commission have 
studied the matter, we have found that much of 
what is going on in this strange new enterprise can 
with safety be publicly reported and publicly dis- 
cussed. One such report was issued last Monday. 
More reports, ranging from an Atomic Primer to an 
Atomic Weapons' Effects Handbook, are in prep- 
aration. 

FAITH IN THE FACTS 

Wide dissemination of facts and broad public 
discussion in this field must continue and must in- 
crease. For unless the people have the essential 
facts about atomic energy they cannot act wisely 
nor can they act democratically. 

It is well that we recall our basic tenet: that this 
democracy of ours is founded upon faith in the 
judgment of the people as a whole. It is founded 
upon a belief that when the people are informed — 
honestly and clearly informed — t heir conscience 
and their common sense can be relied upon to car- 
ry us safely through any crisis. The direction of 
applied science and the machine by the judgment 
and conscience of the people as a whole requires 
that we be an informed people. 

Faith in the people must have as its corollaries 
faith in the facts, faith in the power of knowledge, 
faith in the free flow of ideas, and hence faith in 
education and the processes of education. These 
are the pillars of our free society. 
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THE NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 



Rhode Island Technocrats fly their plane to New York for a visit with 'The Chief,' Howard Scott (right). 



Technocracy in Rhode Island 

TECHNOCRACY IS A CONTINENT-WIDE ORGANIZATION 



WHILE the Technocratic activities of the Pacific 
Coast may be better-known to the readers of 
Technocracy's Magazines, it is a fact that Technoc- 
racy Inc. is a Continent-wide Organization. Tech- 
nocrats are also to be found on the Atlantic Coast 
— from Nova Scotia to southern Florida. For the 
present, let us look at what is going on in the tiny 
State of Rhode Island. 

The idea of Technocracy has penetrated into the 
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vitals of even this reactionary seat of Roman fas- 
cism in America. In Rhode Island, there are road- 
side Monad signs. Gray Cars, and a Technocracy 
airplane in one of the Technocracy units. The mem- 
bers let the public know about Technocracy, too. 
In the V-J Day Parade, 1948, there was a truck car- 
rying a large Technocracy sign announcing that 
'Technocracy provides the design for Peace, Secur- 
ity and Abundance for all North Americans' and 
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TECHNOCRACY 

rCHNOCRflCV PLflVS RfflE 
TO BHN 1 




This truck sign was fea- 
tured by Technocracy in 
the V-J Day Parade of 
1948. 



that 'Technocracy is opposed to BOTH communism 
and fascism.' 

Last fall, a huge Technocracy banner was pulled 
by an airplane over the crowds at a number of 
football games and political rallies; in eight-foot 
high letters it announced, 'JOIN TECHNOCRACY 
NOW.' Further demonstrations are contemplated 
for the same banner this summer. Organizer Fred 



Richardson and Nelson Blount of Warren, R. I., with 
their respective wives, toured the Continent last 
winter in a smart new airplane which carried con- 
spicuous Monads on the doors and wing. 

Whatever the Price System may say (or fail to 
say) about Technocracy on the Atlantic Coast, we 
can say that, in Rhode Island at least, Technocracy 
is flying high. 



TECHNOCRACY 



FLIES 



HIGH! 
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Last fall, this huge Technocracy banner was pulled by an airplane over 
the crowds at football games and political rallies. The letters are eight 
feet high. 

THE NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 



Developing Trends 



LO, THE POOR INDIAN ! 

WASHINGTON.— Weather-beaten Navajo and Hopi 
Indians sat in the thick-carpeted, mahogany-decorated 
room of the house public lands committee the other day 
and told a story of governmental neglect. 

Shepherded by forthright Norman Littell, their counsel, 
the Navajos told how the most modernized country in the 
world has given them not one high school on their entire 
reservation. 

With 24,000 children on a reservation the size of West 
Virginia, the U. S. government has given the Navajos 
schools for only 6,000. 

Sam Ahkeah, chairman of the Navajo tribal council, 
told the story eloquently. 

"It is difficult to sit here in this beautiful building and 
discuss the deplorable conditions on our reservation," he 
said. "In some cases our people must travel 400 miles over 
almost impassable roads to reach the nearest hospital. 

"We need roads, hospitals, a n d — most important — 
schools," he begged. "Most of our children must grow up 
without schooling." 

Eighty per cent of the Navajos are illiterate and 65 per 
cent cannot speak English. 

Remarked Rep. John Murdock, Arizona Democrat: "If 
the Navajos could live on scenery, they'd be rich indeed." 

NOTE — If the Navajos could collect royalties they 
claim from the Vanadium Corporation they would be 
wealthy. They own some of the best uranium deposits in 
the world, but through a technicality have had difficulty 
collecting royalties. — Drew Pearson. 

— The primary reason for suppressing the Indian is 
economic; besides, he doesn't vote. In the Technate 
the Indian will be a first class citizen like every 
other inhabitant of this Continent. But, the U. S. 
politicians and businessmen cannot be bothered 
about the welfare of the citizens of this Continent — 
they are too much concerned with 'revitalizing' our 
former fascist enemies. 

INDIA WANTS TO EAT 

THERE is a great food sho.'tage in India. There al- 
ways has been. Now that recently freed country is trying 
to do something about it. One of the key pieces in the 
program is a Columbia Basin project all of India's own. 

Whereas the great project in America's Pacific North- 
west is designed to add about 1,000,000 acres to this na- 
tion's present total of some 20,000,000 acres of irrigated 
land, India is undertaking to put water on 6.000,000 acres. 
It is undertaking to sink 4500 deep wells to provide water 
for half of it. River waters are being dammed to provide 
both irrigation and electricity, with improved navigation a 
third objective. One of the proposed dams will be 100 feet 
more concrete than Hoover dam. 

Chief Engineer Sandar Sarup Singh recently completed 
a tcur of the great dams of America to obtain information 
to help in his great Asiatic project. 

— Washington Farmer. 5-5-'49. 

— India's industrialization program is transforming the 
area from the status of an undeveloped colony into 
an industrially self-sustaining nation. With the huge 
population in India, any industrialization will place a 
severe drain on the area's resources. And without 
a program of population control, the production of 
more food will merely mean that more people will 
face starvation, for India always 'breeds to the bread 
line.' 



TO CONFORM TO TRIMMED BUDGET 

PARTS OF TWO floors have been closed at Harbor- 
view County Hospital, Seattle, and other services have been 
curtailed to cut costs, Dr. Edwin S. Bennett, superintend- 
ent, said yesterday. 

Approximately 35 patients in the north ward, second 
floor, were redistributed to other wards. Part of the chil- 
dren's ward on the tenth floor was closed. Outpatient 
clinics for medical indigents have been curtailed, Dr. Ben- 
nett said. 

Approximately 14 nurses, aides and ward maids were 
taken off the payroll when the second floor north was 
closed. — Seattle Times. 

U. S. HOSPITAL OVERLAP HIT BY 
HOOVER 

NEW YORK, April 23.— (AP)— The government, Her- 
bert Hoover charges, needlessly is enlarging its hospital 
system at a cost up to 50 per cent more than private hos- 
pitals. 

He urges a united medical administration to coordinate 
five different federal hospital services — Army, Navy, Vet- 
erans, Public Health and aid to private hospitals. 

The government has 70,000 empty beds in its hospitals, 
he said, but is planning 50,000 more beds. 

A commission survey, Hoover declared, led President 
Truman to suspend $400,000,000 worth of new hospital con- 
struction, already authorized. 

— More Price System confusion and no answer in sight 
within the Price System! 

PREVIEW OF CHAOS 

SHANGHAI presents the incredible spectacle of a huge 
modern city without any valid medium of exchange at all. 
The facto'ies have no money to pay the workmen; the 
workmen have no money to buy food from the rice stores; 
the stores have no money to buy food from E.C.A., and 

E. C.A. itself has not had the money to pay men to move the 
food and goods from the docks.... it is not a pleasant place 
to lye. For, as the economic machinery grinds to a stop, 
it becomes always more certain that the hungry people 
will take matters into their own hands . . . already there 
have been a few minor flareups. Soon there may be some- 
thing much more ugly. ... It is true that looting and ri- 
ots have ended with the communist occupation of cities in 
the north. But Shanghai is different, and it is difficult to 
see how the communists can prevent chaos here. 

— Stewart Alsop in Seattle Times. 

— Here is a population of six million people, not car- 
ing what kind of government is in charge so long 
as they get enough food to live on from day to day. 
We have been supplying that food and the oil for 
the utilities that make possible its distribution, but 
because of the introduction of an alien ideology and 
the consequent denial of our former rights of ex- 
ploitation, the flow of food will stop. Question: Is 
our concern the feeding of 'the poor, starving Chi- 
nese people,' or the right to exploit them for profit? 

CRIMES BY SECONDS 

A ; erious crime occurred every 18.7 seconds in 1948, the 

F. B. I. reports. 

CRIMES IN 1948 

An estimated 1,686.670 major crimes occurred in 1948, 
ihe I". B, I. reports. -Seattle Post-1 ntelligencer. 

— Going up! The Price System bears bitter fruit. 
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PHONE "HELLO GIRLS" ON WAY OUT 

CHICAGO, April 3. — (I.N.S.) — T h e telephone indus- 
try's famed "Hello Girl" — a truly American institution — 
reportedly is being dialed out of existence. 

Mrs. Anne C. Benscoter, an official of the Independent 
Communication Workers of America- — herself a former tel- 
ephone operator — predicted today that "you can say good 
bye to the hello girls" when the telephone industry com- 
pletes its gigantic dial conversion program. 

The union official said the management program sig- 
naled the swan song of all operators — from the Hollywood- 
typed gum-chewing Brooklynite to the nasal-twanged Hoo- 
sier. 

Management spokesmen disagreed with her point of 

view. 

— Gone to join the glassblowers, horse shoers and ci- 
gar makers. Score another count for technology! 

PROPHETIC 

WASHINGTON.— That satanic genius, Adolph Hitler, 
predicted as the flames of his funeral pyre were beginning 
to leap up that victory of the western democracies would 
be an empty one. They would become, Hitler said, like 
the Nazi state they professed to loathe. 

In 1945, .only a gloomy prophet would have suggested 
that less than four years after the war's end it would be 
seriously proposed that young science students receiving 
fellowships out of federal funds be investigated by the 
F.B.I, for their political beliefs. But that is what is hap- 
pening. . . . One of those scholarships went to Hans Frei- 
stadt, a student in physics at the University of North Ca- 
rolina and a communist. . . . 

The furor over the Freistadt fellowship implies a fear 
that would be comic if it were not so tragic. Here is a 
great and powerful nation that has pushed scientific devel- 
opment to great lengths. Yet the fact that one or two or 
three men with communist beliefs are going on in research 
sends some people into a panic. 

What this seems to reflect is a pathetic lack of faith in 
the strength and vitality of our own way of life. . . . 

— Marquis Childs. 

— How hysterical can Americans get? After spending 
more than $300 billion to keep the system going, 
and finding that it still won't work, no wonder its 
proponents are becoming ^phycho' cases. 

SO MANY THUMBS IN PIE KEEP COST 
UP SO HIGH 

ONE OF THOSE senseless inconsistencies that so 
frequently crop up among bureaus of the federal govern- 
ment confronts the Boeing Airplane Company and other 
manufacturers of military and commercial aircraft. It is 
the dual set of standards for the design of new aircraft 
maintained by the Air Force and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

W. E. Beall, Boeing's vice president in charge of sales 
and engineering, declares the lack of agreement on a sin- 
gle set of standards is keeping the cost of manufacturing 
large transport and cargo planes impossibly high. Planes 
made for use by the Air Force must be made according 
to Air Force standards, but planes made for commercial 
use must follow another set of rules. 

The result is that the aircraft plant must complete an 
order for military planes before it can adjust its produc- 
tion line to fill an order for commercial planes. It would 
be more economical to make the commercial freighters the 
same as the military transports. The cost of the planes 
produced for both uses would be lowered, for production 
could be continuous. 

Beall cites as an example the Boeing Stratofreighter, 
which is designed to carry 89 severely wounded litter cases 
over great distances. Yet this plane would not be certified 



to carry healthy persons for hire, or even cargo, without 
costly structural alterations. 

I he simple solution proposed by the Boeing Company 
to military and civil aviation authorities is for the Air 
Force and the C. A. A. to come to some agreement that 
would permit reciprocal approval of plane designs, or to 
establish a single s et of standards for both types of planes. 
This solution should be adopted. It would save millions 
of dollars for the air lines, civilian passengers, the aircraft 
industry and American taxpayers. — Seattle Times, May 3. 

— Standardization and abolition of waste and duplica- 
tion requires a centralized control, and 'free enter- 
prise' does not want a centralized control. The 
writer of this article, if he continues with such 'so- 
cialistic' ideas, may be called up before the congres- 
sional un-american committee and asked that famous 
question. Central planning and reaction do not go 
together. 

SYNTHETICS MAY OUTMODE COWS 

NEW YORK — (NANA) New synthetic foods, although 
produced on an experimental scale only, are expected to 
solve Europe's food problem by the end of 1951. 

Swedish nutritionist Prof. Edy Velander i; quoted by 
the Stockholm newspaper Aftonbladet on the results of ex- 
perimental feeding to German children of synthetic milk, 
egg white and other artificially produced proteins. 

Their success has been such, he said — especially in re- 
spect of synthetic milk, derived mainly from soybeans — 
that they are expected to displace the natural product 
fairlv quickly even in the relatively rich Swedish market. 

Indeed, Professor Velander expects that within the next 
couple of years, only one-quarter of all milk consumed in 
Sweden will come from cows. The artificial egg white 
is made mostly from yeast. 

Previous Swedish research has evolved synthetic cattle 
feed derived mostly from wood, and sugars obtained from 
wioodpulp. 

— To meet its population requirements, the Europeans 
turn to synthetic food, with the result that more 
Europeans will be born and there will still be not 
enough food. But food constitutes only a small frac- 
tion of the energy requirements of an area. Where 
will Europe get the energy and resources to main- 
tain a 'decent standard' of living for even its present 
population, much less an increased population? 

ROMAN FASCIST CLERICALISM 

BARCELONA, Spain, May 27.— Spain today is in the 
throes of a campaign of persecution and repression of the 
Protestant religion. The movement has taken the form of 
mob violence against the few Protestant churches which 
are allowed to exist, propaganda attacks against Protes- 
tants and a general effort to destroy all religious rights 
and freedom for Protestants. Pamphlets denouncing Pro- 
testantism have been circulated in Barcelona and Madrid, 
quoting Cardinal Seguro and other members of the hier- 
archy. The line of attack generally is that the Catholic 
Church is the only true church and is, therefore, the only 
one which is entitled to liberty. 

You can't hold a government job, or teach, or be an of- 
ficer in the army in Spain if you are a Protestant. 

— Wm. H. Newton in World Telegram, 
New York, 5-27-'49. 

— What is happening in Spain can serve as an example 
and a warning to Americans of what happens to a 
country that comes under the domination of Roman 
fascist clericalism. The efforts of Roman clericalism 
to bring the United States and Canada under the 
same kind of fascist domination are all too evident. 
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CROP YIELDS INCREASE 

LEADING THE LIST of contributions to the yield 
increases (crop yields since 1937) Dr. Salter, chief of the , 
Bureau of Soils-, named crossbreeding of plants, the sci-[ 
ence that produced hybrid corn. In this field we have just 
begun to move and the future gives promise of making 
present advances seem like the hop from buggies to auto- 
mobiles. Right in the offing are new developments prom- 
i ing jumps as great as SO percent in the production of, 
many vegetables, field grains, and alfalfa. 

At the same time the plant scientists are building new ' 
yield abilities into the crops they are developing, varieties 
that can laugh at many of the 50,000 diseases that attack 
vegetation and cut production. Much of our wheat yield 
increase can be traced to this factor, built-in immunity 
to rust. — Seattle Times. 

— Even Price System apologists would be hard put 
to it to find any logical reason for a course that 
either subsidizes or destroys crop surpluses while at 
the same time it teaches farmers how to increase 
i their yields. The theme song of the American Price 
System is evidently 'More Confusion Worse Con- 
founded.' 

i i 
NAM PROPAGANDA 

DeWITT EMERY, who spent $165,000 last year for! 
NAM propaganda, has started a 'Small Business Economic! 
foundation' to 'explain to workers the advantages of our! 
free competitive system of business.' 

Among Emery's big contributors are such 'small busi-i 
nesses' as U. S. Steel (Morgan-controlled), Standard Oil 
pf New Jersey and Standard Oil of Indiana (both Rocke-j 
feller-controlled.) — In Fact. 

— It is becoming increasingly impossible to escape this 
barrage of free enterprise propaganda. Now even 
the movies include its special features in their pro- 
grams of 'entertainment.' And we pay the bill! 
Americans are the world's greatest suckers. 

j 

SAVINGS ? 

AMERICANS are starting to borrow on their insur- 
ance policies. 

Top firms in the field say borrowings against policies 
Inow are running up to 40 per cent above a year ago. Loans 
last January totaled $34,000,000 over the same month last 
year. 

i Others don't bother to borrow on their policies. They 
just turn them in for their cash value. Such surrenders 
came to $40,000,000 last January.— N.A.N.A. 

! — Technically this is known as 'living on your savings.' 
It sounds better that way. 

HOW POTATOES ARE KEPT FROM 
MARKET 

BACK IN 1946 the Department of Agriculture thought- 
lessly got rid of some iof that year's potatoes by simply 
dumping them on the ground and pouring kerosene over 
them. However, some of these were dumped within easy 
sight of commuters' trains into New York City from Long 
Island, and much unfavorable publicity resulted. This year 
the Department is more public-relations-minded. It is sell- 
ing about 50 million bushels to alcohol makers, about 30 
unilllion to livestock feeders, about 20 million bushels to 
|makers of potato flour, and so on. So far as the house- 
■wife is concerned, the potatoes simply disappear from the 
market. 

The cost of the program is not simply in the price paid. 
Feeling no longer free to simply dump its purchases oil 



the nearest vacant ground, or pay the farmer (on proof 
that he actually has gone to the trouble of planting, culti- 
vating. . praying, etc.) to leave them in the ground, the De- 
partment pays the cost of sacking and shipping to get 
them to their throw-away markets. From these it nets 
about ten cents a bushel — from a cost of around $1.70. 
But it asks the buyers, and particularly those who buy 
them for livestock, to sign a promise not to let human be- 
ings eat the potatoes. 

— Well, suckers, how do you like it? 

DISASTER OF ABUNDANCE 

LATEST FARM SURVEYS indicate that the govern- 
ment is sitting on much of the 33 million carryover of last 
year's total crop of 79 million bushels in this state alone 
(Washington). If it isn't moved in quantity by July, when 
the 1949 harvest starts rolling, the situation will be far 
from pretty . . . time is shortening and unless a herculean 
move is made soon a wheat storage crisis in this state 
could well become a national scandal. . . . Meanwhile trou- 
ble is brewing for the government accumulated wheat pur- 
chased with your tax money. 

— Fred Niendorff, in Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

— Even in the face of such frank statements as this, 
there is nothing the average citizen can do to pro- 
tect himself from the disaster which faces the na- 
tion, as long as the present system lasts. Eventually 
he will be forced to recognize the situation and ac- 
cept the only way out — the scientific way. Technoc- 
racy can warn him: it is up to him to act in his 
own behalf. 

AMERICAN DOUBLE-CROSS 

WASHINGTON. — The American housewife doesn't 
know it, but more and more of the food she buys for her 
family contains the same basic "ersatz" ingredients which 
L G. Farben, the notorious Nazi cartel, developed for Ger- 
man troops and civilians in the last war. The German 
people lived on "ersatz" during most of the war. 

The extent of this Farben-izing of American food, um 
beknown to the consumer, has been partially investigated 
by the food and drug administration, which has been hold- 
ing hearings on the use of synthetic substitutes for milk 
and shortening in bread. 

: Bread can and is being chemicalized to a point where 
it has little if any nutritional value. 

Non-nutritional chemicals, 'mostly the result of the 
work of I. G. Farben chemists," are being palmed off 
on the unsuspecting public, in place of milk, fats and 
ieggs in such foods as cake, doughnuts, cereal mixes, pea- 
hut butter, ice cream, candy, salad dressing, milk drinks, 
(synthetic whipping cream, pickles and food flavors. 

Manufacturers and pharmaceutical houses that pro- 
duce synthetic foodstuffs have not made adequate research 
to determine if the substitutes are poisonous. While there 
is no proof of toxicity in most of the substitutes, Keefe 
points out that seven persons died after using a substitute 
salt prepared for people who cannot use organic salt in 
Itheir diet. — Drew Pearson, 5-3-'49. 

| — America is turning to synthetic food also, but not 
from scarcity of natural food; with synthetics, Amer- 
ican business can double-cross the American con- 
sumers at a higher profit to itself. 



TECHNOCRACY DIGEST is published in the popu- 
lar pocket digest size, 5% by 7 Z A inches. THE TECH- 
NOCRAT is similar in size and style to THE NORTH- 
WEST TECHNOCRAT. Subscription rates are the same 
for all three. Send for a joint subscription now and KEEP 
UP WITH TECHNOCRACY ! 
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SPECIAL NOTICE ! 

AS WE HAVE ANNOUNCED to our subscribers by 
mail, starting with this issue, THE NORTHWEST 
TECHNOCRAT will be published as a QUARTERLY 
instead of a monthly Magazine. The size has been in- 
creased to 28 pages instead of 24 pages Subscription rate 
is $1.00 for five issues; bundles of ten or more will be 20 
cents a copy. Single copies 25 cents. 

Technocracy Inc. also publishes two other Magazines. 
These, likewise, will hereafter be published as QUAR- 
TERLIES, following in regular rotation each month, so 
that any subscriber may receive one Technocracy Maga- 
zine each month in turn. The TECHNOCRACY DI- 
GEST, published in Vancouver, B. C, will be out August 
1st and each third month thereafter. THE TECHNO- 
CRAT, published in Los Angeles, Calif., will be issued Sep- 
tember 1st and each third month thereafter. 

By taking a JOINT SUBSCRIPTION for the three 
Magazines you will receive one each month and thus keep 
in touch with Technocracy's activities in all sections. 

Joint subscription rate is $2.50 for one year of 12 issues. 
Send your subscription to THE NORTHWEST TECH- 
NOCRAT, 2015 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Wash., and we will 
see that you get just what you order. 

Bundle rates are for ten or more copies of any one 
Magazine, either new or recent issues. (Special rates on 
back issues for distribution.) 
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TECHNOCRACY 

North America's Only Social Dynamic 
WHAT ? 

Technocracy is the only North American social 
movement with a North American program which has 
become widespread on this Continent. It has no affil- 
iation with any other organization, group, or associa- 
tion either in North America or elsewhere. 

The basic unit of Technocracy is the chartered 
Section consisting of a minimum of 50 members and 
running up to several hundred. 

It is not a commercial organization or a political 
party; it has no financial subsidy or endowment and 
has no debt. Technocracy is supported entirely by 
the dues and donations of its own members. These 
widespread activities of Technocracy are performed 
voluntarily; no royalties, commissions or bonuses are 
paid, and only a small full-time staff receive subsist- 
ence allowances. The annual dues are $6.00 which are 
paid by the member to his local Section. 

Members wear the chromium and vermilion 
insignia of Technocracy — the Monad, an ancient gen- 
eric symbol signifying balance. 

WHEN ? 

Technocracy originated in the winter of 1918-1919 
when Howard Scott formed a group of scientists, en- 
gineers and economists that became known in 1920 as 
the Technical Alliance — a research organization. In 
1933 it was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Yiork as a non-profit, non-political, non- 
sectarian membership organization. In 1934 Howard 
Scott, Direct or-in-Chief, made his first Continental 
lecture tour which laid the foundation of the present 
nation-wide membership organization. Since 1934 
Technocracy has grown steadily without any spectac- 
ular spurts, revivals, collapses or rebirths. This is in 
spite of the fact that the press has generally 'held the 
lid' on Technocracy, until early in 1942 when it made 
the tremendous 'discovery' that Technocracy had been 
reborn suddenly, full-fledged with all its members, 
headquarters, etc., in full swing! 

WHERE ? 

There are units and members of Technocracy in 
almost every State in the U. S. and in all provinces 
in Canada, and in addition there are members in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico and in numer- 
ous other places with the Armed Forces. 

Members of Technocracy are glad to travel many 
miles to discuss Technocracy's Program with any 
interested people and Continental Headquarters will 
be pleased to inform anyone of the location of the 
nearest Technocrat unit. 

WHO ? 

Technocracy was built in North America by North 
Americans. It is composed of North American citi- 
zens of all walks of life. Technocracy's membership 
is a composite of all occupations, economic levels, 
races, and religions which make up this Continent. 
Membership is open only to North American citizens. 
Aliens and politicians are not eligible. (By politicians 
is meant those holding' elective political office or ac- 
tive office ill any political party.) 

Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, 
teacher, preacher or housewife — as long as you are a 
patriotic American — you are welcome in Technocracy. 



